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OLD CHINA 


I HAVE an almost feminine partiality for 
old china. When I go to see any great 
house, I inquire for the china-closet, and 
next for the picture-gallery. I cannot de- 
fend the order of preference, but by say- 
ing that we have all some taste or other, 
of too ancient a date to admit of our re- 
membering distinctly that it was an ac- 
quired one. I can call to mind the first 
play, and the first exhibition, that I was 
taken to; but I am not conscious of a 
time when china jars and saucers were 
introduced into my imagination. 

I had no repugnance then — why 
should I now have? — to those little, 
lawless, azure-tinctured grotesques, that, 
under the notion of men and women, 
float about, uncircumscribed by any 
element, in that world before perspec- 
tive — a china teacup. 

I like to see my old friends — whom 
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distance cannot diminish — figuring up 
in the air (so they appear to our optics), 
yet on ¢erra firma still — for so. we must 
in courtesy interpret that speck of deeper 
blue, which the decorous artist, to pre- 
vent absurdity, had made to spring up 
beneath their sandals. 

I love the men with women’s faces, 
and the women, if possible, with still 
more womanish expressions. 

Here is a young and courtly Man- 
darin, handing tea to a lady from a sal- 
ver — two miles off. See how distance 
seems to set off respect! And here the 
same lady, or another — for likeness is 
identity on teacups —is stepping into 
a little fairy boat, moored on the hither 
side of this calm garden river, with 
a dainty mincing foot, which in a right 
angle of incidence (as angles go in our 
world) must infallibly land her in the 
midst of a flowery mead — a furlong off 
on the other side of the same strange 
stream ! 

Farther on —if far or near can be 
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predicated of their world — see horses, 
trees, pagodas, dancing the hays. 

Here — a cow and rabbit couchant, 
and coextensive — so objects show, seen 
through the lucid atmosphere of fine 
Cathay. 

I was pointing out to my cousin last 
evening, over our Hyson (which we are 
old-fashioned enough to drink unmixed 
still of an afternoon), some of these 
speciosa miracula upon a set of extraor- 
dinary old blue china (a recent purchase) 
which we were now for the first time 
using; and could not help remarking, 
how favorable circumstances had been 
to us of late years, that we could afford 
to please the eye sometimes with trifles 
of this sort — when a passing sentiment 
seemed to overshade the brows of my 
companion. I am quick at detecting 
these summer clouds in Bridget. 

_ “T wish the good old times would come 
again,’ she said, “when we were not 
quite so rich. I do not mean that I want 
to be poor; but there was a middle 
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state,» — so she was pleased to ramble 
on, — “in which I am sure we were a 
great deal happier. A purchase is but a 
purchase, now that you have money 
enough and to spare. Formerly it used 
to be a triumph. When we coveted a 
cheap luxury (and, O! how much ado 
I had to get you to consent in those 
times!) — we were used to have a debate 
two or three days before, and to weigh 
the for and against, and think what we 
might spare it out of, and what saving 
we could hit upon, that should be an 
equivalent. A thing was worth buying 
then, when we felt the money that we 
paid for it. 

“Do you remember the brown suit, 
which you made to hang upon you, till 
all your friends cried shame upon you, it 
grew so threadbare — and all because 
of that folio Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which you dragged home late at night 
from Barker’s in Covent Garden? Do 
you remember how we eyed it for weeks 
before we could make up our minds to 
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the purchase, and had not come to a de- 
termination till it was near ten o’clock 
of the Saturday night, when you set off 
from Islington, fearing you should be too 
late — and when the old bookseller with 
some grumbling opened his shop, and by 
the twinkling taper (for he was setting 
bedwards) lighted out the relic from his 
dusty treasures — and when you lugged 
it home, wishing it were twice as cum- 
bersome — and when you presented it 
to me — and when we were exploring 
the perfectness of it (collating, you called 
it) — and while I was repairing some of 
the loose leaves with paste, which your 
impatience would not suffer to be left till 
day-break — was there no pleasure in 
being a poor man? or can those neat 
black clothes which you wear now, and 
are so careful to keep brushed, since we 
have become rich and finical — give you 
half the honest vanity with which you 
flaunted it about in that overworn suit 
— your old corbeau — for four or five 
weeks longer than you should have done, 
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to pacify your conscience for the mighty 
sum of fifteen — or sixteen shillings was 
it? — a great affair we thought it then — 
which you had lavished on the old folio. 
Now you can afford to buy any book 
that pleases you, but I do not see that 
you ever bring me home any nice old 
purchases now. — 

“When you came home with twenty 
apologies for laying out a less number of 
shillings upon that print after Lionardo, 
which we christened the ‘Lady Blanche,’ 
when you looked at the purchase, and 
thought of the money — and thought of 
the money, and looked again at the pic- 
ture — was there no pleasure in being 
a poor man? Now, you have nothing > 
to do but to walk into Colnaghi’s, and 
buy a wilderness of Lionardos. Yet do 
you? | 

“Then, do you remember our pleasant 
walks to Enfield, and Potter’s bar, and ~ 
Waltham, when we had a holyday — 
holydays and all other fun are gone now 
we are rich — and the little hand-basket 
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in which I used to deposit our day’s fare 
of savory cold lamb and salad — and 
how you would pry about at noontide 
for some decent house, where we might 
go in and produce our store — only 
paying for the ale that you must call for 
—and speculate upon the looks of the 
landlady, and whether she was likely 
to allow us a tablecloth — and wish for 
such another honest hostess as Izaak 
Walton has described many a one on the 
pleasant banks of the Lea, when he went 
a-fishing — and sometimes they would 
prove obliging enough, and sometimes 
they would look grudgingly upon us — 
but we had cheerful looks still for one 
another, and would eat our plain food 
savorily, scarcely grudging Piscator his 
Trout Hall? Now — when we go out a 
day’s pleasuring, which is seldom, more- 
over, we ride part of the way, and go into 
a fine inn, and order the best of dinners, 
never debating the expense, which, after 
all, never has half the relish of those 
chance country snaps, when we were at 
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the mercy of uncertain usage, and a 
precarious welcome. 

*You are too proud to see a play any- 
where now but in the pit. Do you re- 
member where it was we used to sit, 
when we saw the Battle of Hexham, and 
the Surrender of Calais, and Bannister 
and Mrs. Bland in the Children in the 
Wood — when we squeezed out our 
shillings apiece to sit three or four times 
in a season in the one-shilling gallery — 
where you felt all the time that you 
ought not to have brought me — and 
more strongly I felt obligation to you for 
having brought me — and the pleasure 
was the better for a little shame — and 
when the curtain drew up, what cared 
we for our place in the house, or what 
mattered it where we were sitting, when 
our thoughts were with Rosalind in 
Arden, or with Viola at the Court of 
Illyria? You used to say that the gallery 
was the best place of all for enjoying a 
play socially — that the relish of such 
exhibitions must be in proportion to the 
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infrequency of going — that the com- 
pany we met there, not being in general 
readers of plays, were obliged to attend 
the more, and did attend, to what was 
going on, on the stage — because a word 
lost would have been a chasm, which it 
was impossible for them to fill up. With 
such reflections we consoled our pride 
then, and I appeal to you whether, as a 
woman, I met generally with less atten- 
tion and accommodation than I have 
done since in more expensive situations 
in the house? The getting in, indeed, and 
the crowding up those inconvenient 
staircases, was bad enough, but there 
was still a law of civility to woman recog- 
nized to quite as great an extent as we 
ever found in the other passages — and 
how a little difficulty overcome height- 
ened the snug seat and the play, after- 
wards! Now we can only pay our money 
and walkin. You cannot see, you say, in 
the galleries now. I am sure we saw, and 
heard too, well enough then, but sight 
and all, I think, is gone with our poverty. 
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“There was pleasure in eating straw- 
berries, before they became quite com- 
mon — in the first dish of peas, while 
they were yet dear — to have them for a 
nice supper, a treat. What treat can we 
have now? If we were to treat ourselves 
now — that is, to have dainties a little 
above our means, it would be selfish and 
wicked. It is the very little more that 
we allow ourselves beyond what the ac- 
tual poor can get at, that makes what I 
call a treat — when two people, living 
together as we have done, now and then 
indulge themselves in a cheap luxury, 
which both like; while each apologizes, 
and is willing to take both halves of the 
blame to his single share. I see no harm 
in people making much of themselves, 
in that sense of the word. It may give 
them a hint how to make much of others. 
But now — what I mean by the word — 
we never do make much of ourselves. 
None but the poor can do it. I do not 
mean the veriest poor of all, but persons 
as we were, just above poverty. 
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“I know what you were going to say, 
that it is mighty pleasant at the end of 
the year to make all meet — and much 
ado we used to have every Thirty-first 
Night of December to account for our 
exceedings — many a long face did you 
make over your puzzled accounts, and 
in contriving to make it out how we had 
spent so much — or that we had not 
spent so much — or that it was impos- 
sible we should spend so much next year 
— and still we found our slender capital 
decreasing — but then, betwixt ways, 
and projects, and compromises of one 
sort or another, and talk of curtailing 
this charge, and doing without that for 
the future — and the hope that youth 
brings, and laughing spirits (in which 
you were never poor till now), we pock- 
eted up our loss, and in conclusion, with 
‘lusty brimmers’ (as you used to quote 
it out of hearty cheerful Mr. Cotton, as 
you called him), we used to welcome in 
the ‘coming guest.’ Now we have no 
reckoning at all at the end of the old 
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year, no flattering promises about the 
new year doing better for us.” 

Bridget is so sparing of her speech on 
most occasions, that when she gets into 
a rhetorical vein, I am careful how I in- 
terrupt it. I could not help, however, 
smiling at the phantom of wealth which 
her dear imagination had conjured up 
out of a clear income of poor hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

“It is true we were happier when we 
were poorer, but we were also younger, 
my cousin. I am afraid we must put up 
with the excess, for if we were to shake 
the superflux into the sea, we should not 
much mend ourselves. That we had 
much to struggle with, as we grew up to- 
gether, we have reason to be most thank- 
ful. It strengthened and knit our com- 
pact closer. We could never have been 
what we have been to each other, if we 
had always had the sufficiency which you 
now complain of. The resisting power 
— those natural dilations of the youth- 
ful spirit, which circumstances cannot 
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straiten — with us are long since passed 
away. Competence to age is supple- 
mentary youth, a sorry supplement in- 
deed, but I fear the best that is to be 
had. We must ride where we formerly 
walked: live better and lie softer — and 
shall be wise to do so— than we had 
means to do in those good old days you 
speak of. Yet could those days return — 
could you and I once more walk our 
thirty miles a day — could Bannister 
and Mrs. Bland again be young, and you 
and I be young to see them — could the 
good old one-shilling gallery days return 
— they are dreams, my cousin, now — 
but could you and I at this moment, in- 
stead of this quiet argument, by our well- 
carpeted fireside, sitting on this luxu- 
rious sofa— be once more struggling 
up those inconvenient staircases, pushed 
about and squeezed, and elbowed by the 
poorest rabble of poor gallery scramblers 
— could I once more hear those anxious 
shrieks of yours, and the delicious Thank 
God, we are safe, which always followed 
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when the topmost stair, conquered, let 
in the first light of the whole cheerful 
theatre down beneath us —I know not 
the fathom line that ever touched a de- 
scent so deep as I would be willing to 
bury more wealth in than Croesus had, 
or the great Jew R is supposed to 
have, to purchase it. And now do just 
look at that merry little Chinese waiter 
holding an umbrella, big enough for a 
bed-tester over the head of that pretty 
insipid half Madonna-ish chit of a lady 
in that very blue summer house.” 
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READER, in thy passage from the Bank 
— where thou hast been receiving thy 
half-yearly dividends (supposing thou 
art a lean annuitant like myself) — to 
the Flower Pot, to secure a place for 
Dalston, or Shacklewell, or some other 
thy suburban retreat northerly — didst 
thou never observe a melancholy-look- 
ing, handsome brick and stone edifice, 
to the left, where Threadneedle Street 
abuts upon Bishopsgate? I dare say 
thou hast often admired its magnificent 
portals ever gaping wide, and disclosing 
to view a grave court, with cloisters and 
pillars, with few or no traces of goers-in 
or comers-out — a desolation something 
like Balclutha’s. 

This was once a house of trade —a 
centre of busy interests. The throng of 
merchants was here — the quick pulse 
of gain — and here some forms of busi- 
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ness are still kept up, though the soul be 
long since fled. Here are still to be seen 
stately porticoes; imposing staircases, 
offices roomy as the state apartments 
in palaces — deserted, or thinly peopled 
with a few straggling clerks; the still 
more sacred interiors of court and com- 
mittee rooms, with venerable faces of 
beadles, door-keepers — directors seated 
in form on solemn days (to proclaim 
a dead dividend) at long worm-eaten 
tables, that have been mahogany, with 
tarnished gilt-leather coverings, support- 
ing massy silver inkstands long since 
dry; — the oaken wainscots hung with 
pictures of deceased governors and sub- 
governors, of Queen Anne, and the two 
first monarchs of the Brunswick dynasty; 
— huge charts, which subsequent dis- 
coveries have antiquated; — dusty maps 
of Mexico, dim as dreams, and soundings 
of the Bay of Panama! The long pas- 
sages hung with buckets, appended, in 
idle row, to walls, whose substance might 
defy any, short of the last, conflagration: 
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with vast ranges of cellarage under all, 
where dollars and pieces of eight once 
lay, an “unsunned heap,”’ for Mammon 
to have solaced his solitary heart withal 
— long since dissipated, or scattered into 
air at the blast of the breaking of that 
famous BUBBLE. 

Such is the SoutH-Sza Houser. At 
least such it was forty years ago, when I 
knew it —a magnificent relic! What 
alterations may have been made in it 
since, I have had no opportunities of 
. verifying. Time, I take for granted, has 
not freshened it. No wind has resusci- 
tated the face of the sleeping waters. A 
thicker crust by this time stagnates upon 
it. The moths, that were then battening . 
upon its obsolete ledgers and day-books, 
have rested from their depredations, but 
other light generations have succeeded, 
making fine fretwork among their single 
and double entries. Layers of dust have 
accumulated (a superfcetation of dirt!) 
upon the old layers, that seldom used 
to be disturbed, save by some curious 
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finger, now and then, inquisitive to ex- 
plore the mode of book-keeping in Queen 
Anne’s reign; or, with less hallowed curi- 
osity, seeking to unveil some of the mys- 
teries of that tremendous HOAX, whose 
extent the petty peculators of our day 
look back upon with the same expression 
of incredulous admiration and hopeless 
ambition of rivalry as would become 
the puny face of modern conspiracy 
contemplating the Titan size of Vaux’s 
superhuman plot. 

Peace to the names of the BusBiE! 
Silence and destitution are upon thy 
walls, proud house, for a memorial! 

Situated, as thou art, in the very 
heart of stirring and living commerce — 
amid the fret and fever of speculation — 
with the Bank, and the ’Change, and 
the India House about thee, in the hey- 
day of present prosperity, with their im- 
portant faces, as it were, insulting thee, 
their poor neighbor out of business, to the 
idle and merely contemplative — to such 
as me, old house! there is a charm in thy 
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quiet: — a cessation — a coolness from 
business — an indolence almost cloistral 
— which is delightful! With what rev- 
erence have I paced thy great bare rooms 
and courts at eventide! They spoke of 
the past:—the shade of some dead 
accountant, with visionary pen in ear, 
would flit by me, stiff as in life. Living 
accounts and accountants puzzle me. I 
have no skill in figuring. But thy great 
dead tomes, which scarce three degener- 
_ ate clerks of the present day could lift 
from their enshrining shelves — with 
their old fantastic flourishes and deco- 
rative rubric interlacings — their sums 
in triple columniations, set down with 
formal superfluity of ciphers — with 
pious sentences at the beginning, with- 
out which our religious ancestors never 
ventured to open a book of business, or 
bill of lading — the costly vellum covers 
of some of them almost persuading us 
that we are got into some better library — 
are very agreeable and edifying spec- 
tacles. I can look upon these defunct 
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dragons with complacency. Thy heavy 
odd-shaped ivory-handled penknives 
(our ancestors had everything on a 
larger scale than we have hearts for) are 
as good as anything from Herculaneum. 
The pounce-boxes of our days have gone 
retrograde. 

The very clerks which I remember in 
the South-Sea House — I speak of forty 
years back — had an air very different 
from those in the public offices that I 
have had to do with since. They partook 
of the genius of the place! 

They were mostly (for the establish- 
ment did not admit of superfluous sal- 
aries) bachelors. Generally (for they had 
not much to do) persons of a curious 
and speculative turn of mind. Old-fash- 
ioned, for a reason mentioned before; 
humorists, for they were of all descrip- 
tions; and, not having been brought to- 
gether in early life (which has a tendency 
to assimilate the members of corporate 
bodies to each other), but, for the most 
part, placed in this house in ripe or mid- 
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dle age, they necessarily carried into it 
their separate habits and oddities, un- 
qualified, if I may so speak, as into a 
common stock. Hence they formed a 
sort of Noah’s ark. Odd fishes. A lay- 
monastery. Domestic retainers in a 
great house, kept more for show than 
use. Yet pleasant fellows, full of chat — 
and not a few among them had arrived 
at considerable proficiency on the Ger- 
man flute. 

The cashier at that time was one 
Evans, a Cambro-Briton. He had some- 
thing of the choleric complexion of his 
countrymen stamped on his visage, but 
was a worthy, sensible man at bottom. 
He wore his hair, to the last, powdered 
and frizzed out, in the fashion which I 
remember to have seen in caricatures 
of what were termed, in my young days, 
Maccaronies. He was the last of that 
race of beaux. Melancholy as a gib-cat 
over his counter all the forenoon, I 
think I see him making up his cash (as 
they call it) with tremulous fingers, as if 
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he feared every one about him was a 
defaulter; in his hypochondry, ready to 
imagine himself one; haunted, at least, 
with the idea of the possibility of his be- 
coming one: his tristful visage clearing 
up a little over his roast neck of veal 
at Anderton’s at two (where his picture 
still hangs, taken a little before his death 
by desire of the master of the coffee- 
house which he had frequented for the 
last five-and-twenty years), but not at- 
taining the meridian of its animation till 
evening brought on the hour of tea and 
visiting. The simultaneous sound of his 
well-known rap at the door with the 
stroke of the clock announcing six, was a 
topic of never-failing mirth in the fam- 
ilies which this dear old bachelor glad- 
dened with his presence. Then was his 
forte, his glorified hour! How would he 
chirp and expand over a muffin! How 
would he dilate into secret history! His 
countryman, Pennant himself, in partic- 
ular, could not be more eloquent than he 
in relation to old and new London — 
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the site of old theatres, churches, streets 
gone to decay — where Rosamond’s pond 
stood — the Mulberry gardens — and 
the Conduit in Cheap — with many 
a pleasant anecdote, derived from pa- 
ternal tradition, of those grotesque fig- 
ures which Hogarth has immortalized 
in his picture of Noon —the worthy 
descendants of those heroic confessors, 
who, flying to this country from the 
wrath of Louis the Fourteenth and his 
dragoons, kept alive the flame of pure 
religion in the sheltering obscurities of 
Hog Lane and the vicinity of the Seven 
Dials! 

Deputy, under Evans, was Thomas 
Tame. He had the air and stoop of a 
nobleman. You would have taken him 
for one, had you met him in one of the 
passages leading to Westminster Hall. 
By stoop, I mean that gentle bending of 
the body forwards, which, in great men, 
must be supposed to be the effect of an 
habitual condescending attention to the 
applications of their inferiors. While he 
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held you in converse, you felt strained 
to the height in the colloquy. The con- 
ference over, you were at leisure to smile 
at the comparative insignificance of the 
pretensions which had just awed you. 
His intellect was of the shallowest order. 
It did not reach to a saw or a proverb. 
His mind was in its original state of 
white paper. A sucking babe might have 
posed him. What was it then? Was he 
rich? Alas, no! Thomas Tame was very 
poor. Both he and his wife looked out- 
wardly gentlefolks, when I fear all was 
not well at all times within. She had a 
neat meagre person, which it was evident 
she had not sinned in over-pampering; 
but in its veins was noble blood. She 
traced her descent, by some labyrinth of 
relationship, which I never thoroughly 
understood, — much less can explain 
with any heraldic certainty at this time 
of day, — to the illustrious but unfor- 
tunate house of Derwentwater. This 
was the secret of Thomas’s stoop. This 
was the thought — the sentiment — the 
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bright solitary star of your lives, — ye 
mild and happy pair, — which cheered 
you in the night of intellect, and in the 
obscurity of your station! This was to 
you instead of riches, instead of rank, 
instead of glittering attainments: and it 
was worth them all together. You in- 
sulted none with it; but, while you wore 
it as a piece of defensive armor only, no 
insult likewise could reach you through 
it. Decus et solamen. 

Of quite another stamp was the then 
accountant, John Tipp. He neither pre- 
tended to high blood, nor in good truth 
cared one fig about the matter. He 
“thought an accountant the greatest 
character in the world, and himself the 
greatest accountant in it.” Yet John 
was not without his hobby. The fiddle 
relieved his vacant hours. He sang, cer- 
tainly, with other notes than to the Or- 
phean lyre. He did, indeed, scream and 
scrape most abominably. His fine suite 
of official rooms in Threadneedle Street, 
which, without anything very substan- 
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tial appended to them, were enough to 
enlarge a man’s notions of himself that 
lived in them (I know not who is the 
occupier of them now1?), resounded 
fortnightly to the notes of a concert of 
“sweet breasts,’ as our ancestors would 
have called them, culled from club- 
rooms, and orchestras — chorus singers 
— first and second violoncellos — double 
basses — and clarionets — who ate his 
cold mutton and drank his punch and 
praised his ear. He sat like Lord Midas 
among them. But at the desk Tipp was 
quite another sort of creature. Thence 
all ideas, that were purely ornamental, 
were banished. You could not speak 
of anything romantic without rebuke. 
Politics were excluded. A newspaper 
was thought too refined and abstracted. 

1 T have since been informed, that the present tenant 
of them is a Mr. Lamb, a gentleman who is happy in the 
possession of some choice pictures, and among them a 
rare portrait of Milton, which I mean to do myself the 
pleasure of going to see, and at the same time to refresh 
my memory with the sight of old scenes. Mr. Lamb has 


the character of a right courteous and communicative 
collector. 
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The whole duty of man consisted in 
writing off dividend warrants, The 
striking of the annual balance in the 
company’s books (which, perhaps, dif- 
fered from the balance of last year in the 
sum of £25: 1: 6) occupied his days and 
nights for a month previous. Not that 
Tipp was blind to the deadness of things 
(as they called them in the city) in his 
_ beloved house, or did not sigh for a re- 
turn of the old stirring days when South- 
Sea hopes were young (he was indeed 
equal to the wielding of any the most in- 
tricate accounts of the most flourishing 
company in these or those days): but to 
a genuine accountant the difference of 
proceeds is as nothing. The fractional 
farthing is as dear to his heart as the 
thousands which stand before it. He is 
the true actor, who, whether his part be 
a prince or a peasant, must act it with 
like intensity. With Tipp form was 
everything, His life was formal. His 
actions seemed ruled with a ruler. His 
pen was not less erring than his heart. 
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He made the best executor in the world: 
he was plagued with incessant execu- 
torships accordingly, which excited his 
spleen and soothed his vanity in equal 
ratios. He would swear (for Tipp swore) 
at the little orphans, whose rights he 
would guard with a tenacity like the 
grasp of the dying hand that commended 
their interests to his protection, With 
all this there was about him a sort of 
timidity (his few enemies used to give 
it a worse name) — a something which, 
in reverence to the dead, we will place, 
if you please, a little on this side of 
the heroic. Nature certainly had been 
pleased to endow John Tipp with a suffi- 
cient measure of the principle of self- 
preservation. There is a cowardice which 
we do not despise, because it has nothing 
base or treacherous in its elements; it 
betrays itself, not you: it is mere tem- 
perament; the absence of the romantic 
and the enterprising; it sees a lion in 
the way, and will not, with Fortinbras, 
“greatly find quarrel in a straw,’ when 
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some supposed honor is at stake. Tipp 
never mounted the box of a stage-coach 
in his life; or leaned against the rails of a 
balcony; or walked upon the ridge of a 
parapet; or looked down a precipice; or 
let off a gun; or went upon a water-party; 
or would willingly let you go if he could 
have helped it; neither was it recorded 
of him, that for lucre, or for intimida- 
tion, he ever forsook friend or principle. 

Whom next shall we summon from the 
dusty dead, in whom common qualities 
become uncommon? Can I forget thee, 
Henry Man, the wit, the polished man 
of letters, the author, of the South-Sea 
House? who never enteredst thy office 
in a morning or quittedst it in midday 
(what didst thou in an office?) without 
some quirk that left a sting! Thy 
gibes and thy jokes are now extinct, or 
survive but in two forgotten volumes, 
which I had the good fortune to rescue 
from a stall in Barbican, not three days 
ago, and found thee terse, fresh, epi- 
grammatic, as alive. Thy wit is a little 
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gone by in these fastidious days — thy 
topics are staled by the “new-born 
gauds”’ of the time: — but great thou 
used to be in Public Ledgers, and in 
Chronicles, upon Chatham, and Shel- 
burne, and Rockingham, and Howe, and 
Burgoyne, and Clinton, and the war 
which ended in the tearing from Great 
Britain her rebellious colonies, — and 
Keppel, and Wilkes, and Sawbridge, 
and Bull, and Dunning and Pratt, 
and Richmond — and such small poli- 
tics. 

A little less facetious, and a great 
deal more obstreperous, was fine, rat- 
tling, rattleheaded Plumer. He was de- 
scended — not in a right line, reader (for 
his lineal pretensions, like his personal, 
flavored a little of the sinister bend) — 
from the Plumers of Hertfordshire. So 
tradition gave him out; and certain 
family features nota little sanctioned the 
opinion. Certainly old Walter Plumer 
(his reputed author) had been a rake in 
his days, and visited much in Italy, and 
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had seen the world. He was uncle, bach- 
elor uncle, to the fine old whig still liv- 
ing, who has represented the county in so 
many successive parliaments, and has 
a fine old mansion near Ware. Walter 
flourished in George the Second’s days, 
and was the same who was summoned 
before the House of Commons about a 
business of franks, with the old Duchess 
of Marlborough. You may read of it in 
Johnson’s Life of Cave. Cave came off 
cleverly in that business. It is certain 
our Plumer did nothing to discounte- 
nance the rumor. He rather seemed 
pleased whenever it was, with all gen- 
tleness, insinuated. But besides his 
family pretensions, Plumer was an en- 
gaging fellow, and sang gloriously. 

Not so sweetly sang Plumer as thou 
sangest, mild, child-like, pastoral M——; 
a flute’s breathing less divinely whisper- 
ing than thy Arcadian melodies, when, 
in tones worthy of Arden, thou didst 
chant that song sung by Amiens to the 
banished duke, which proclaims the win- 
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ter wind more lenient than for a man 
to be ungrateful. Thy sire was old surly 
M. , the unapproachable church- 
warden of Bishopsgate. He knew not 
what he did, when he begat thee, like 
spring, gentle offspring of blustering 
winter: — only unfortunate in thy end- 
ing, which should have been mild, con- 
ciliatory, swan-like. 

Much remains to sing. Many fantas- 
tic shapes rise up, but they must be 
mine in private: — already I have fooled 
the reader to the top of his bent; else 
could I omit that strange creature 
Woollett, who existed in trying the ques- 
tion, and bought litigations! — and still 
stranger, inimitable, solemn Hepworth, 
from whose gravity Newton might have 
deduced the law of gravitation. Howpro- 
foundly would he nib a pen — with what 
deliberation would he wet a wafer! 

But it is time to close — night’s 
wheels are rattling fast over me — it is 
proper to have done with this solemn 
mockery. 
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Reader, what if I have been playing 
with thee all this while — peradventure 
the very names, which I have summoned 
up before thee, are fantastic — insub- 
stantial — like Henry Pimpernel, and 
old John Naps of Greece: 

Be satisfied that something answering 
to them has had a being. Their impor- 
tance is from the past. 
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A DISSERTATION UPON 
ROAST PIG 


MANKIND, says a Chinese manuscript, 
which my friend M. was obliging enough 
to read and explain to me, for the first 
seventy thousand ages ate their meat 
raw, clawing or biting it from the living 
animal, just as they do in Abyssinia to 
this day. This period is not obscurely 
hinted at by their great Confucius in 
the second chapter of his Mundane Mu- 
tations, where he designates a kind of 
golden age by the term Cho-fang, liter- 
ally the Cooks’ Holiday. The manu- 
script goes on to say, that the art of 
roasting, or rather broiling (which I 
take to be the elder brother), was acci- 
dently discovered in the manner follow- 
ing. The swine-herd, Ho-ti, having gone 
out into the woods one morning, as his 
manner was, to collect mast for his 
hogs, left his cottage in the care of his 
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eldest son Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, 
who being fond of playing with fire, as 
younkers of his age commonly are, let 
some sparks escape into a bundle of 
straw, which kindling quickly, spread 
the conflagration over every part of 
their poor mansion, till it was reduced 
to ashes. Together with the cottage (a 
sorry antediluvian makeshift of a build- 
ing, you may think it), what was of 
much more importance, a fine litter of 
new-larrowed pigs, no less than nine in 
number, perished. China pigs have been 
esteemed a luxury all over the East, from 
the remotest periods that we read of. 
Bo-bo was in the utmost consternation, 
as you may think, not so much for the 
sake of the tenement, which his father 
and he could easily build up again with 
a few dry branches, and the labor of an 
hour or two, at any time, as for the loss 
of the pigs. While he was thinking what 
he should say to his father, and wringing © 
his hands over the smoking remnants of 
one of those untimely sufferers, an odor 
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assailed his nostrils, unlike any scent 
which he had before experienced. What 
could it proceed from? — not from the 
burnt cottage — he had smelt that smell 
before — indeed, this was by no means 
the first accident of the kind which had 
occurred through the negligence of this 
unlucky young firebrand. Much less 
did it resemble that of any known herb, 
weed, or flower. A premonitory mois- 
tening at the same time overflowed his 
nether lip. He knew not what to think. 
He next stooped down to feel the pig, if 
there were any signs of life in it. He 
burnt his fingers, and to cool them he 
applied them in his booby fashion to his 
mouth. Some of the crumbs of the 
scorched skin had come away with his 
fingers, and for the first time in his life 
(in the world’s life indeed, for before him 
no man had known it) he tasted — 
crackling! Again he felt and fumbled at 
the pig. It did not burn him so much 
now, still he licked his fingers from a sort 
of habit. The truth at length broke into 
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his slow understanding, that it was the 
pig that smelt so, and the pig that tasted 
so delicious; and, surrendering himself 
up to the new-born pleasure, he fell to 
tearing up whole handfuls of the scorched 
skin with the flesh next it, and was cram- 
ming it down his throat in his beastly 
fashion, when his sire entered amid the 
smoking rafters, armed with retributory 
cudgel, and, finding how affairs stood, 
began to rain blows upon the young 
rogue’s shoulders, as thick as hail-stones, 
which Bo-bo heeded not any more than 
if they had been flies. The tickling 
pleasure, which he experienced in his 
lower regions, had rendered him quite 
callous to any inconveniences he might 
feel in those remote quarters. His father 
might lay on, but he could not beat him 
from his pig, till he had fairly made an 
end of it, when, becoming a little more 
sensible of his situation, something like 
the following dialogue ensued. 

“You graceless whelp, what have you 
got there devouring? Is it not enough 
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that you have burnt me down three 
houses with your dog’s tricks, and be 
hanged to you! but you must be eating 
fire, and I know not what — what have 
you got there, I say?”’ 

*“O father, the pig, the pig! Do come 
and taste how nice the burnt pig eats.” 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. 
He cursed his son, and he cursed him- 
self that ever he should beget a son that 
- should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully 
sharpened since morning, soon raked 
out another pig, and, fairly rending it 
asunder, thrust the lesser half by main 
force into the fists of Ho-ti, still shout- 
ing out, “‘Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, 
father, only taste —O Lord!” — with 
such-like barbarous ejaculations, cram- 
ming all the while as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he 
grasped the abominable thing, wavering 
whether he should not put his son to 
death for an unnatural young monster, 
when, the crackling scorching his fingers, 
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as it had done his son’s, and applying the 
same remedy to them, he in his turn 
tasted some of its flavor, which, make 
what sour mouths he would for a pre- 
tence, proved not altogether displeasing 
to him. In conclusion (for the manu- 
script here is a little tedious), both 
father and son fairly set down to the 
mess, and never left off till they had dis- 
patched all that remained of the litter. 
Bo-bo was strictly enjoimed not to let 
the secret escape, for the neighbors 
would certainly have stoned them for a 
couple of abominable wretches, who 
could think of improving upon the good 
meat which God had sent them. Never- 
theless, strange stories got about. It was 
observed that Ho-ti’s cottage was burnt 
down now more frequently than ever. 
Nothing but fires from this time for- 
ward. Some would break out in broad 
day, others in the night-time. As often 
as the sow farrowed, so sure was the 
house of Ho-ti to be in a blaze; and Ho-ti 
himself, which was the more remarkable, 
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instead of chastising his son, seemed to 
grow more indulgent to him than ever. 
At length they were watched, the terrible 
mystery discovered, and father and son 
summoned to take their trial at Pekin, 
then an inconsiderable assize town. 
Evidence was given, the obnoxious food 
itself produced in court, and verdict 
about to be pronounced, when the fore- 
man of the jury begged that some of the 
burnt pig, of which the culprits stood ac- 
cused, might be handed into the box. 
He handled it, and they all handled it; 
and, burning their fingers, as Bo-bo and 
his father had done before them, and 
nature prompting to each of them the 
same remedy, against the face of all the 
facts, and the clearest charge which 
judge had ever given, — to the surprise 
of the whole court, townsfolk, strangers, 
reporters, and all present, — without 
leaving the box, or any manner of con- 
-sultation whatever, they brought in a 
simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 
The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, 
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winked at the manifest iniquity of the 
decision: and when the court was dis- 
missed, went privily and bought up all 
the pigs that could be had for love or 
money. In a few days his lordship’s 
town-house was observed to be on fire. 
The thing took wing, and now there was 
nothing to be seen but fires in every 
direction. Fuel and pigs grew enor- 
mously dear all over the district. The in- 
surance-oflices one and all shut up shop. 
People built slighter and slighter every 
day, until it was feared that the very 
science of architecture would in no long 
time be lost to the world. Thus this cus- 
tom of firing houses continued, till in 
process of time, says my manuscript, a 
sage arose, like our Locke, who made a 
discovery that the flesh of swine, or in- 
deed of any other animal, might be 
cooked (burnt, as they called it) without 
the necessity of consuming a whole house 
to dress it. Then first began the rude 
form of a gridiron. Roasting by the string 
or spit came in a century or two later, I 
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forget in whose dynasty. By such slow 
degrees, concludes the manuscript, do 
the most useful, and seemingly the most 
obvious, arts make their way among 
mankind. 

Without placing too implicit faith in 
the account above given, it must be 
agreed that if a worthy pretext for so 
dangerous an experiment as _ setting 
houses on fire (especially in these days) 
could be assigned in favor of any culi- 
nary object, that pretext and excuse 
might be found in ROAST PIG. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole 
mundus edibilis, I will maintain it to be 
the most delicate — princeps obsoniorum. 

I speak not of your grown porkers — 
things between pig and pork — those 
hobbledehoys — but a young and tender 
suckling — under a moon old — guiltless 
as yet of the sty — with no original 
speck of the amor immunditie, the hered- 
itary failing of the first parent, yet 
manifest — his voice as yet not broken, 
but something between a childish treble 
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and a grumble — the mild forerunner or 
preludium of a grunt. 

He must be roasted. I am not ignorant 
that our ancestors ate them seethed, or 
boiled — but what a sacrifice of the ex- 
terior tegument! 

There is no flavor comparable, I will 
contend, to that of the crisp, tawny, well- 
watched, not over-roasted, crackling, as it 
is well called — the very teeth are in- 
vited to their share of the pleasure at this 
banquet in overcoming the coy, brittle re- 
sistance — with the adhesive oleaginous 
—O call it not fat! but an indefinable 
sweetness growing up to it — the tender 
blossoming of fat — fat cropped in the 
bud — taken in the shoot — in the first 
innocence — the cream and _ quintes- 
sence of the child-pig’s yet pure food — 
the lean, no lean, but a kind of animal 
manna — or, rather, fat and lean (if it 
must be so) so blended and running into 
each other, that both together make but — 
one ambrosian result or common sub- 
stance, 
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Behold him while he is “doing’’ — it 
seemeth rather a refreshing warmth, 
than a scorching heat, that he is so pas- 
sive to. How equably he twirleth round 
the string! Now he is just done. To see 
the extreme sensibility of that tender 
age! he hath wept out his pretty eyes — 
radiant jellies — shooting stars. — 

See him in the dish, his second cradle, 
how meek he lieth! — wouldst thou have 
had this innocent grow up to the gross- 
ness and indocility which too often ac- 
company maturer swinehood? Ten to 
one he would have proved a glutton, a 
sloven, an obstinate, disagreeable animal 
— wallowing in all manner of filthy con- 
versation — from these sins he is happily 
snatched away — 

“Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with timely care’ — 
his memory is odoriferous — no clown 
curseth, while his stomach half rejecteth, 
the rank bacon — no coal-heaver bolteth 
him in reeking sausages — he hath a fair 
sepulchre in the grateful stomach of the 
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judicious epicure — and for such a tomb 
might be content to die. 

He is the best of sapors. Pine-apple is 
great. She is indeed almost too tran- 
scendent — a delight, if not sinful, yet 
so like to sinning, that really a tender- 
conscienced person would do well to 
pause — too ravishing for mortal taste, 
she woundeth and excoriateth the lips 
that approach her — like lovers’ kisses, 
she biteth — she is a pleasure bordering 
on pain from the fierceness and insanity 
of her relish — but she stoppeth at the 
palate — she meddleth not with the ap- 
petite — and the coarsest hunger might 
barter her consistently for a mutton- 
chop. 

Pig — let me speak his praise — is no 
less provocative of the appetite than he 
is satisfactory to the criticalness of the 
censorious palate. The strong man may 
batten on him, and the weakling refuseth 
not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind’s mixed characters, 
a bundle of virtues and vices, inexplic- 
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ably intertwisted, and not to be un- 
ravelled without hazard, he is — good 
throughout. No part of him is better or 
worse than another. He helpeth, as far 
as his little means extend, all around. 
He is the least envious of banquets. He 
is all neighbors’ fare. 

I am one of those who freely and un- 
grudgingly impart a share of the good 
things of this life which fall to their lot 
(few as mine are in this kind) to a friend. 
I protest I take as great an interest in 
my friend’s pleasures, his relishes, and 
proper satisfactions, as in mine own. 
**Presents,” I often say, “‘endear Ab- 
sents.” Hares, pheasants, partridges, 
snipes, barn-door chickens (those “‘tame 
villatic fowl,’’) capons, plovers, brawn, 
barrels of oysters, I dispense as freely as 
I receive them. I love to taste them, as 
it were, upon the tongue of my friend. 
But a stop must be put somewhere. One 
would not, like Lear, “give everything.” 
I make my stand upon pig. Methinks it 
is an ingratitude to the Giver of all good 
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flavors to extra-domiciliate, or send out 
of the house slightingly (under pretext of 
friendship, or I know not what), a bless- 
ing so particularly adapted, predestined, 
I may say, to my individual palate. It 
argues an insensibility. 

I remember a touch of conscience in 
this kind at school. My good old aunt, 
who never parted from me at the end of a 
holiday without stuffing a sweetmeat, or 
some nice thing, into my pocket, had dis- 
missed me one evening with a smoking 
plum-cake, fresh from the oven. In my 
way to school (it was over London 
Bridge) a gray-headed old beggar saluted 
me (I have no doubt, at this time of day, 
that he was a counterfeit). I had no 
pence to console him with, and in the 
vanity of self-denial, and the very cox- 
combry of charity, schoolboy-like, I 
made him a present of —the whole 
cake! I walked on a little, buoyed up, as 
one 1s on such occasions, with a sweet 
soothing of self-satisfaction; but, before 
I had got to the end of the bridge, my 
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better feelings returned, and I burst into 
tears, thinking how ungrateful I had 
been to my good aunt, to go and give her 
good gift away to a stranger that I had 
never seen before, and who might be a 
bad man for aught I knew; and then I 
thought of the pleasure my aunt would 
be taking in thinking that I — I myself, 
and not another — would eat her nice 
cake — and what should I say to her 
the next time I saw her — how naughty 
I was to part with her pretty present! — 
and the odor of that spicy cake came 
back upon my recollection, and the 
pleasure and the curiosity I had taken in 
seeing her make it, and her joy when she 
sent it to the oven, and how disappointed 
she would feel that I had never had a bit 
of it in my mouth at last—and I 
blamed my impertinent spirit of alms- 
giving, and out-of-place hypocrisy of 
goodness; and above all I wished never 
to see the face again of that insidious, 
good-for-nothing, old gray impostor. 
Our ancestors were nice in their 
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method of sacrificing these tender vic- 
tims. We read of pigs whipt to death 
with something of a shock, as we hear of 
any other obsolete custom. The age of 
discipline is gone by, or it would be curi- 
ous to inquire (in a philosophical light 
merely) what effect this process might 
have towards intenerating and dulcify- 
ing a substance, naturally so mild and 
dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. It 
looks like refining a violet. Yet we 
should be cautious, while we condemn 
the inhumanity, how we censure the 
wisdom of the practice. It mae impart 
a gusto. 

I remember an hy puetean argued 
upon by the young students, when I was 
at St. Omer’s, and maintained with 
much learning and pleasantry on both 
sides, ‘“‘Whether, supposing that the 
flavor of a pig who obtained his death by 
whipping (per flagellationem extremam) 
superadded a pleasure upon the palate of 
a man more intense than any possible 
suffering we can conceive in the animal, 
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is man justified in using that method of 
putting the animal to death?” I forget 
the decision. 

His sauce should be considered. De- 
cidedly, a few bread crumbs, done up 
with his liver and brains, and a dash of 
mild sage. But banish, dear Mrs. Cook, 
I beseech you, the whole onion tribe. 
Barbecue your whole hogs to your 
palate, steep them in shalots, stuff them 
out with plantations of the rank and 
guilty garlic; you cannot poison them, 
or make them stronger than they are — 
but consider, he is a weakling —a 
flower. 


THE END 
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